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RURAL SOCIALIZATION' 

THE term socialization as currently used in popular dis- 
cussions of social problems generally lacks definitenesss. 
Even recognized sociologists give it various shades of 
meaning and stress important factors differently. A few defi- 
nitions from acceptable authorities may be cited to make this 
clear and in addition to bring immediately before us material 
from which that which expert opinion in general considers 
essential to the process may be deduced. 

I 

Making it practically synonymous with group regulation or 
social control, Lester F. Ward holds that socialization " is con- 
scious, intentional, wished for, and welcomed telic action, not 
of the individual as such, but of those individuals into whose 
hands society, by whatever means intrusts the conduct of its 
affairs." '' To Franklin H. Giddings it signifies the growth of 
a social mind and character, as is made clear by the following 
quotation : " The process of getting acquainted with one an- 
other, of establishing sympathies and friendships, of learning 
to enjoy association, and of discovering how to cooperate with 
one another in our work, we may call socialization." ^ Very 
much like Giddings' definition is that of E. A. Ross: "The 
socializing process is that growth in the closeness and extent of 
similarity which multiplies sympathies, promotes cooperations, 
and makes for harmony among men." * Albion W. Small, 
conceiving it to be the transformation of conflict into coopera- 
tion, says that socialization " confines men in restraints, in order 
to reach the needed support and cooperation for fulfilling and 
securing their natural or supposed interest; or in restraints 

' This article is a chapter from a forthcoming book, entitled The Rural Com- 
munity, Ancient and Modem. 
' Pure Sociology, p. 547. 
» Inductive Sociology, p. 59. 

* Foundations of Sociology, p. 262. 
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which the force of social conditions imposed upon them." ' 
J. Q. Dealey tells us that " the members of society become 
socialized in that they become sympathetic one with another 
and learn the art of cooperation." ^ In less specific terms J. 
M. Gillette says that " socialization commonly refers to the his- 
torical process of developing in individuals the associational 
ability." ^ With emphasis upon the process rather than the 
product, E. W. Burgess views it from two angles : " From the 
standpoint of the group, we may define it as the psychic artic- 
ulation of the individual into the collective activities. From 
the standpoint of the person socialization is the participation 
of the individual in the spirit and purpose, knowledge and 
methods, decision and action of the group." * 

Other definitions might be added, but these are sufficient, 
for nearly all seem to run in much the same vein. A detailed 
critique of the many notions which have been formulated might 
be entered upon. Since this, however, would not materially 
further the particular object of this essay, it may well be dis- 
pensed with. It will be enough to note merely the trend 
of thought in these definitions and their points of agreement. 
Suffice it, then, to say that apart from a considerable differ- 
ence as regards phraseology, completeness of statement and 
points of emphasis in the attempts at describing the phe- 
nomenon, there appears to be a pretty general unanimity 
among real social scientists as to what constitutes socialization. 
Essentially it may be said to be the integration of group con- 
sciousness and conduct. Obviously it is and may correctly be 
thought of as product or process. 

II 

Looked at from the standpoint of product, socialization is 
always a relative matter. The social situation or status of the 
individual or aggregate in any given instance determines its 
nature or in what it shall consist. Burgess has brought this out 

'General Sociology, p. 192. 

^ Sociology, p. 89. 

'Constructive Rural Sociology, p. 184. 

* The Function of Sociology in Social Evolution, p. 2. 
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in saying that " the socialization of the individual is of quali- 
tatively different types in different historical periods and within 
different classes." ' There have been, according to this author 
three historical epochs with their corresponding types of social- 
ization. These he designates as the kinship, the personal and 
the impersonal. At each stage socialization differed qualita- 
tively. And so does it differ with regard to existing individual 
and group situations. For instance, the socialization of a 
country boy in the city environment is by no means the same 
in quality as is the socialization of a youth of an African tribe 
entering an American group. But socialization varies quanti- 
tatively also. There are degrees of it demanded according to 
the development of the particular individuals or groups in any 
stage of social evolution. This of course applies to individuals 
or groups and communities in present-day society. 

It may be assumed fairly that the beginnings of group con- 
sciousness and conduct, at least in some degree, are always 
present in any aggregate of mankind, however heterogeneous 
its composition. This may amount to little more than the most 
basic sort of consciousness of kind — that of belonging to the 
human species — but nevertheless it is the manifestation of a 
degree of socialization. Suppose, for instance, we imagine an 
aggregate of racial and cultural elements as mixed as it would 
be if it were composed of all the available stocks of the earth 
— a polychrome crowd, a complete Babel of tongues, a jumble 
of cultures both savage and civilized, a veritable pantheon 
of faiths, a confusion of folkways and mores; there would 
yet be even here a primordial stage of socialization. To be 
sure, that community of feeling, thinking, willing and acting 
in regard to which the members of such a group would vary 
would be a minimum, but, since they were human beings, it 
would not be entirely wanting. The socialization of an aggre- 
gate of this kind would involve the progressive enlargement of 
that minimum community of consciousness and conduct. Spe- 
cifically, in this case, it would mean among other things the inte- 
gration of a common speech, of common feelings and ideas, of 

'The F'unction of Sociology in Social Evolution, p. 71. 
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group customs and attitudes, of a like faith, of collective activ- 
ities etc. At any stage of development in this direction the 
aggregate might be spoken of as being more or less socialized. 
Whatever the degree of socialization attained, however, there 
would still remain something further that might possibly be 
achieved, for no definite limit can be assigned to socialization. 
There may be an ideal or normative measure of socialization 
set up as the goal for any given group or community on any 
plane of social evolution, and there may also be a point beyond 
which socialization cannot be carried save at the expense of a 
wholesome individuation, but both the ideal and the point of 
unprofitable return can be determined, if at all, only experi- 
mentally with reference to each group. 

When, therefore, the socialization of some particular group 
or class is the problem, there is implied the development of 
that which is lacking of group consciousness and conduct ac- 
cording to some preconceived standard. Take for illustration 
a group of immigrants — say Slavic or Italian — just landed in 
the United States. The social environment into which they 
have entered furnishes the ready-made criterion of socialization 
that is signified when we speak of assimilating them. It is im- 
plied that when such a group has acquired the English lang- 
uage, attained the American standard of living and conduct for 
its class, economically, morally, politically and socially, and 
has come to assume the general American attitude on all im- 
portant questions, it will be socialized. The standards of the 
American social environment are here set up as the norm by 
popular opinion. Likewise, to socialize any group whatsoever 
always involves the attainment of some different or higher 
plane of social consciousness and conduct than is already en- 
joyed, either upon the demand of another or from voluntary- 
choice. 

In the Hght of the foregoing analysis the question of rural 
socialization presents itself for consideration. While the sub- 
ject has been widely discussed and written about, just what it 
means to socialize a rural community and particularly how to 
go about it have not always been comprehended or made clear. 
If concerning rural communities, such as are typical of the 
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open country throughout America, which, because of their 
maladjustments and unsatisfying social conditions, have created 
and made prominent a farm-life problem, we ask " What is lack- 
ing from the standpoint of socialization? ", we shall be putting 
ourselves in the way leading to an understanding of the ques- 
tion in hand. Merely to clear the way at the outset let us take 
account of the prevalent state of socialization existing in the 
ordinary rural neighborhood. There will be found a fairly 
general homogeneity from nearly every viewpoint. Several 
racial elements may indeed be present, but all will speak the 
English language. Some farmers will have more land than 
others, and some will own none, but nearly the same standard 
of living will after all be seen to exist among them. There 
will, of course, be manifest inequalities in ability and education, 
but still all will observe essentially the same personal and neigh- 
borhood code of morals and follow the same customs. Prac- 
tically, despite different church affiliations or none, they will be 
found of like faith and religious practice. Among them the 
same general attitude — that which is designated the rural mind 
— will be assumed. In brief, there will prevail a rural social 
order to which the individuals are organically related and 
wherein similarity of feelings, thought and action holds sway. 
Though strikingly individualistic, the people of a neighborhood 
conform to a type — the rural social type. Indeed, a cursory 
survey should naturally lead one to the conclusion that rural 
communities were already socialized as far as practicable. How- 
ever, a more thorough inquiry reveals the fact that notwith- 
standing the obvious homogeneity and conformity to type on 
the part of the individuals of these groups, there exists a woeful 
".sociological poverty". The most vital phase of social life is 
wanting. This deficiency, despite the common practice of 
speaking of the rural neighborhood as a community, is the lack 
of essential community itself. Community in a measure there 
is, to be sure, in every neighborhood, but there is not often that 
which constitutes the vital and essential community — a con- 
sciousness or realization of community and the expression of it 
through cooperative activities. Below this level the country 
neighborhood as found over much of America is thoroughly 
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socialized. Above it further socialization is imperative. Spe- 
cifically stated, that higher degree of socialization consists sub- 
jectively in bringing about the realization of a common con- 
sciousness and objectively in developing cooperation. 

There is, I am fully aware, nothing new in pointing this out. 
Students of rural conditions have long appreciated the need, 
and agencies of rural betterment have been endeavoring to 
supply it. Kenyon L. Butterfield, for instance, expresses it 
when he tells us that socialization is " in general the breaking 
down of the extreme individualism which exists in most of our 
country life and is in fact engendered by the farmer's mode of 
living, and the bringing together of these independent indi- 
vidual elements into a more coherent social group." ' And to 
the same effect is Mr. Clarence Poe's observation that " the 
chief task of the rural reformer today is the creation of the 
rural community." Our restatement here of what rural social- 
ization signifies is, therefore, chiefly for emphasis and by way 
of introduction to what follows. 

Ill 

The process of socializing the rural neighborhood or of de- 
veloping an essential community consisting of a community 
consciousness and cooperative activities is fraught with diffi- 
culties. However, these have probably been magnified through 
the failure of those leaders and reformers who have gone about 
the work of organizing the forces of country life blindly. 
With finely drawn plans and specifications for community con- 
struction, they have all too frequently besought countrymen 
to build them a more stately social structure without stopping 
to consider whether or not the materials of which it could 
be made were available or could be rendered serviceable if at 
hand. In consequence these would-be rural reformers have 
generally found that only air castles rose where they expected 
substantial creations. They have purposed to make bricks 
without straw. Testimony to the futility of their efforts is 
borne by the wreckage of their plans which lie strewn every- 

'The Country Church and the Rural Problem, p. 37. 
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where by the rural wayside. Occasionally, perhaps, idealistic 
schemes have been in a measure successfully realized, but where 
this has happened it has probably been due to exceptional con- 
ditions rather than to the wisdom of the reformer either in fore- 
seeing or creating a favorable situation. If, then, we seek first to 
discover of what materials cooperation is made and how these 
are combined, some of the difficulties of rural socialization, per- 
haps, will vanish. At least this will be the case in so far as the 
theory goes and a program of action is involved. 

As already suggested, the rural neighborhood cannot often 
be socialized to the point of cooperation merely by planning 
concerted activities and inviting people to participate in them. 
Except in rare cases cooperation must be developed gradually. 
For, given the ordinary run of rural dwellers, alike mentally and 
practically but living and working in an unorganized society 
and in habitual isolation, their ability to get together and 
cohere in common undertakings is largely latent if not almost 
non-existent. Mutual confidence, sympathies, enthusiasms, 
purposes and understandings, adequate coordinations between 
the several socii as to their personal habits and conduct and 
important adjustments of each to all and all to each are want- 
ing and must first be established. A true group mind must 
arise in consciousness through the interplay of individual minds 
in close contact and through a simultaneous like-response to 
common stimuli. When this has taken place, cooperation of 
every kind follows as a natural and easy reaction. The neces- 
sary psychological environment may in some instances be pro- 
duced through the educative effects of engaging in or attempt- 
ing to engage in more or less pretentious cooperative programs, 
but such procedure is costly and sometimes disastrous, for 
the school of experience is always hard and costly compared 
with the school of organized discipline. There is, however, 
a truly genetic method whereby cooperation may be developed, 
and which, if followed, will give the requisite social mind for 
sustaining permanent social activities of this nature. That 
method we may now trace somewhat in detail. 

Instincts are the fundamental incentives to human action. 
Any appeal to them elicits ready response, and any social pro- 
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gram based on such appeal is securely grounded. Among the 
most powerful of all instincts is undoubtedly the herding or 
social. As a motivating force it closely rivals native tendencies 
of even a more primitive nature. In man it is manifestly 
strong; a true political or social animal, he hungers and thirsts 
for companionship and association. The rural people of Amer- 
ica, no less than other human elements, are socially predisposed. 
Unfortunately, however, the social instinct in them does not 
function altogether normally under existing conditions in the 
open country. It is partially dormant, having become what 
Graham Wallas would call a "balked instinct". The sup- 
pression of this instinct has a history which we may briefly 
relate. Beginning back in the centuries of pioneering and in 
the generation of lonely frontier existence through which the 
stock of America has passed, the gradual balking of the social 
nature has gone on until, under the isolation of the prevalent 
mode of farm life into which the country has finally settled, it 
has reached an advanced stage of atrophy. The main factor in 
bringing about this balking was the rural environment, which 
neither demanded nor allowed the free indulgence of the social 
desire. Human life and the conditions of its existence were 
out of harmony. A peaceful adjustment to the situation neces- 
sitated the suppression of this disposition. Thus through disuse 
and the process of stifling the natural desire for social contact 
the social instinct has grown feeble and often so weak that it 
scarcely responds to stimulation of any sort. Still, it cannot 
be said to be dead, for the touchstone of social opportunity 
will and does reawaken it to full and vital functioning. 

Far-reaching and important consequences have followed the 
partial balking of this instinct. These we need not pause to 
enumerate save to say that one of them has been an effective 
thwarting of community efforts. This inactive social nature 
has therefore to be taken account of in any plan for socializing 
the rural neighborhood. And not only this but a further fact 
is to be noted, that the conditions under which the social nature 
was originally balked have acted more recently as an expulsive 
force, driving from the open country those whose natures 
remained persistently social in spite of the adverse environ- 
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ment. The cities and towns have drawn this element, and the 
rural neighborhoods have generally been depleted of their 
most tenaciously social people. So true is this in many sec- 
tions that the saying has arisen : " Country folks will not come 
together, and if they do, they won't talk, and when they do 
talk they haven't anything to say." A stock with a balked 
social nature to begin with and from which, besides, those 
retaining their social disposition have been sifted out is, then, 
the material of which the cooperating community is to be con- 
structed. The first step, therefore, is to stimulate and re- 
awaken this social instinct until it begins to function normally. 
Association itself is the means to that end. To begin with 
it should be of the simplest kind — that of the casual, incidental, 
informal and temporary meeting for the purpose of extending 
and deepening acquaintance. Frequent opportunity for such 
contact and commingling of the people dwelling in a neighbor- 
hood must be afforded. For thus the farmer is released from 
un undue familiarity with nature to the more helpful commun- 
ion with human nature, through which in turn his latent social 
desire is called into play and made to grow by indulgence. A 
notable utterance of Socrates, which Xenephon reports, is to 
the point here. It runs : " The sayings of the wise men of old 
we unroll and con together, culling out what good we may, but 
counting it the greatest gain if meantime we grow dear — one to 
another." ' To " grow dear — one to another " by means of 
simple social intercourse is precisely what is needed among 
rural people. The significance of this is that the mutual give- 
and-take, incident to such intercourse, thoroughly effaces their 
hypersensitiveness and suspicions, enlarges their experi- 
ences, expands their personalities until they tend to grow wide 
like men of the town and makes them stand revealed one to 
another in a new and better light. As John Dewey so well ex- 
presses it: " In social feeling we merge our private life in the 
wider life of the community and in so doing immensely tran- 
scend our immediate self and realize our being in the widest 
way,"* and further; "Not only is social life identical with 

' Xenophon's Memorabilia, quoted by Devine in Practice of Charity, p. 78. 
' Psychology, 1888, p. 272. 
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communication, but all communication (and hence all genuine 
social life) is educative. To be a recipient of a communica- 
tion is to have an enlarged and changed experience. One 
shares in what another has thought and felt and in so far, 
meagerly or amply, has his own attitude modified." ' The 
necessity for fostering acquaintance and inducing social con- 
tact among farmers, if ever the essential community is to come 
into being in the rural neighborhood, is beginning to be under- 
stood by rural sociologists. C. J. Galpin, for instance, has 
given it due emphasis. He says : " The first plain necessity is 
for every farm family to extend its personal acquaintance and 
connections from its own dooryard out to every home in its 
neighborhood and then out to every home in its community. 
This must become a settled policy for social preservation, a 
sacred determination, a sort of semi-religious principle in home, 
neighborhood and community. In village and city daily pres- 
sure brings contact. In the country, rational procedure must 
take the place of pressure. This places rural acquaintance- 
making of a large-scale character on the same high moral level 
with the great idealisms which move men when bare economic 
compulsion is wanting." " 

But merely to deepen or to widen the range of acquaintance 
through chance, occasional or even planned individual and 
family contacts is not enough. There must also be assem- 
blages — common meetings together of the many — for without 
these the social experience is incomplete, and the social tend- 
encies are denied full realization. In no other way, indeed, save 
by the frequent participation in society in action can the social 
disposition unfold and come into its own. fimile Durkheim is 
right when he says : " Society cannot make its influence felt 
unless it is in action, and it is not in action unless the individu- 
als who compose it are assembled together and act in common. 
It is by common action that it takes consciousness of itself and 
realizes its position ; it is before all else an active cooperation. 

' Democracy and Education, p. 6. 

' Bulletin no. 234, Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, 
1914, pp. 4-5. 
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The collective ideas and sentiments are even possible only 
owing to these exterior movements which symbolize them, as 
we have established".^ The rural socii must, then, form the 
acquaintance of fellowmen, their neighbors, in an associational 
capacity. They must be drawn together into assemblages and 
through them acquire the mind to and learn the art of group- 
wise functioning. 

The influence exerted by the mass upon the individuals in 
common meetings of various sorts has been sufficiently studied 
in its pathological aspects, but not nearly enough attention has 
been given to its normal side. For a normal side to this in- 
fluence there is, and the r6le it plays as a socializing force is 
very important. The rural sociologist must take account of it 
and utilize it to the utmost for community building. 

Neighborhood meetings of almost any kind under any 
auspices whatsoever conduce to the growth of the social dis- 
position in those associating; and they also afford to rural 
people common stimuli in response to which cooperation 
has its genesis. Indeed, such meetings, however simple, 
informal and unorganized, are themselves elemental forms 
of cooperation. The " felt union of heart and spirit ", upon 
which cooperation rests, as Walter Bagehot rightly said, is 
in and by them effectively engendered. Moreover, they con- 
tinue to be the chief means and impetus to its further growth 
and fuller development. For where even a slight realization 
of a state of common consciousness is brought about, this of 
itself straightway begins to " motivate action toward and with 
other persons." ^ It becomes a dynamic agent for deepening 
this state of social consciousness itself and for determining 
further combined action. Says Giddings: "Among individu- 
als mentally and practically alike cooperation, beginning in 
spontaneous like-response to common stimulation, is further 
developed, because it yields to the cooperative individuals the 
same kind of pleasure." s 

' The Elementarl Forms of the Religious Life, p. 418. 

^ M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, pp. 77, 89. 

' Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 353. 
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The type of meeting together which may be considered 
simplest and most primary is any assemblage which is convoked 
for the purpose of play or recreation. For in such, appeal is 
made to another basic instinct — the play instinct. To be sure, 
if viewed abstractly, a more primary form of assemblage than 
that on the play basis might be said to take place, namely that 
on the associational basis pure and simple. But while it is con- 
ceivable that a neighborhood might assemble in response to the 
social instinct, merely for the sake of association, in actual ex- 
perience this does not commonly occur. Almost invariably 
there is some additional motive or interest in coming together, 
and as none is more fundamental or more easily responded to 
than the play instinct, it seems proper to say that any coming 
together for play gives the simplest and most primary type of 
assemblage. At any rate, it is fair to say this because in fact 
neither the play instinct nor the social instinct can be appealed 
to for associational purposes without involving the other. The 
play instinct is strongly reenforced by the social ; the two 
function most completely together. Play is a method of realiz- 
ing the social instinct. 

However, the existence of a specific play instinct is very 
doubtful. Still, there is something that amounts to the same 
thing — an organic imperative to exercise which is attended by 
pleasure whenever normal activities are indulged in. Unex- 
pended or surplus energy is the biological basis upon which the 
impulse to play rests securely. The proposed utilization of 
this impulse as a means to rural cooperation, however, brings 
us face to face with another case of a more or less balked in- 
stinct. At least, if not exactly balked, it has with many coun- 
try people virtually lapsed into a state of desuetude. So little 
play has entered into their experience that any natural inclina- 
tions for it have remained undeveloped. Especially is this 
true as regards group play. The exigencies of the pursuit 
of agriculture are largely responsible for this condition. The 
unremitting toil incident to his occupation leaves the farmer 
little surplus energy. He must work long and late during the 
greater part of the year. And when a brief respite from toil 
comes, his overworked being normally cries for rest rather than 
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for exercise. Thus is accounted for in large measure the ab- 
sence of much play, a fact which has often been remarked in 
the ordinary country districts. Besides, a contributory factor 
of no mean importance, conspiring to rob rural life of the play 
interest, has been a narrow Puritanism in morals and religion. 
For generations the influence of Puritanism has hung like a pal! 
over much of rural America, quenching the spirit of fun, sup- 
pressing the most valuable forms of amusement, turning leisure 
hour into gloom and making Sundays a horrid nightmare for 
the youth of the country. Yet notwithstanding all this, the 
play impulse is easily called into action and may be most 
effectively employed for welding the neighborhood into a com- 
munity. 

When the rural neighborhood is brought together for play, 
community ends will scarcely be subserved most advantageously 
unless the activities engaged in are of the group or team sort. 
These will have to be fostered and organized, for they are really 
not indigenous to the country. An investigator of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is responsible for the state- 
ment that out of 189 games known in the country catalogued 
by him only 8 could be called team games. The others were 
purely individualistic. Team play, then, must be learned ; and 
an induction into it will probably be found easiest through out- 
door recreational activities. For more or less strenuous out- 
door physical sports are first in the order of preference, since 
the farmer's habitual life lies in this plane. Country people 
express themselves naturally in a muscular way, though not, 
to be sure, in group-wise fashion. The value of team play for 
them inheres not, of course, in the mere exercise it affords but 
also in the social discipline it gives. Out of it arises the real 
we-spirit together with a sense of group loyalty. Accompanied 
by a heightening of spirits, team play results in a more com- 
plete fusion of minds toward common purposes. Thus the 
essential community comes into existence. Brought together 
often enough for such play, the rural neighborhood will undergo 
rapid transformation in thjs direction of mental and practical 
oneness. Field-days, inter-community matches and contests of 
various kinds, both outdoor and indoor, athletic and otherwise. 
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neighborhood fairs, celebrations, simple pageants and the like, 
are all admirable means leading to the desired end. Instances 
are personally known to the writer where through the partici- 
pation of a whole neighborhood in frequent field-days and 
picnics combined, far-reaching changes have been wrought in 
the mental attitudes and the united activities of the people. 

When the element of rivalry in inter-group contests is util- 
ized for play organization, appeal is again made to another in- 
stinct. This time it is the combative nature that is called forth. 
When coupled with the social and play instincts this is a motive 
of sufficient power to give the very strongest sort of grouping. 
And when thus brought under the restraint and discipline of 
group interests and aims, it becomes a useful rather than a 
dangerous factor in the socializing process. 

Any comprehensive program of rural socialization should by 
all means provide for the training of childhood. Obviously, 
this is the sure if somewhat the longer way to the realization 
of the cooperating community. Child groups or primary 
groups are the protoplasm of society; they are, as C. H. Cooley 
points out, the true nurseries of human nature and community 
life. The country is naturally poor in children's play-groups, 
and the rural educational institutions have sadly neglected to 
foster them. When, however, they are properly nourished 
and team play is cultivated in them, there grows up that unity 
and common consciousness wherein consists the true commun- 
ity. Thus the desired stage of socialization is arrived at with- 
out difficulty. Yet, indispensable as is the proper moulding of 
the rising generation through the medium of group play, we 
may dismiss the subject without further comment, since it per- 
tains chiefly to the field of formal education rather than to the 
specific topic of this essay. 

Once fully sharing in the common pleasures of meeting and 
associating in group play and enjoying that primary form of 
cooperation thereby established, the rural neighborhood will 
easily and almost inevitably pass on to the more complex and 
difficult forms of cooperation. Having learned how to play to- 
gether, the group will then be definitely inclined and fully pre- 
pared to work together. Thus it comes to the second stage 
in the development of cooperation, namely, the work stage. 
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Most rural neighborhoods have certain traditional practices 
which combine work and play : the familiar bees, such as the 
barn-raising bee, the husking bee etc. These play-work activ- 
ities shade off from those where play predominates to those of 
the all-work kind. Unfortunately, bees are passing out of 
fashion and already belong more to the past than to the pres- 
ent ; and owing to their spasmodic and infrequent occurrence 
it is doubtful whether they have ever contributed much toward 
a community spirit which produces permanent cooperation. 
Be this as it may, it is fair to say that they furnish a simple 
basis for working together which can be broadened and made 
to serve immediate as well as remoter ends. While the range 
of possibility for cooperative work in farming is necessarily 
limited and apparently tends to become more so under modern 
conditions, a fairly ample field still lies open. To cultivate this 
field will be profitable, especially where a program of socializa- 
tion is involved, for cooperation in work will prove a stepping 
stone to a still more difficult stage of combined effort. Per- 
haps it is not an indispensable step to the next stage, but it 
will make it easier of approach. 

The third stage of cooperation is reached at the economic 
level where the business end of agriculture is involved. Under- 
takings of an economic character must necessarily start with 
those that are simple and which incur little risk or cost. An 
enterprise of this sort is combined effort for the purchase of 
farm supplies. Indeed, where economic cooperation has been 
successfully developed, it has usually started in this manner. 
Throughout the Central Valley where in places the community 
has become sufficiently formed this type of economic associa- 
tion is beginning to arise. A somewhat higher order may be 
reached where community live-stock associations are organ- 
ized for purchasing and owning thoroughbred animals. These 
afford excellent opportunities for neighborhood enterprises, 
combining, as they may, common ownership with common risk 
and effort. The range of practical common ownership among 
farmers is perhaps not great, but there are far reaches of it 
which await exploitation. The community ownership of tools, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses and the more easily 
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achieved and managed types of combination are already com- 
ing into vogue in certain quarters. 

Community selling is a more highly complicated venture 
than either buying or ownership. The cooperative marketing 
of live stock is of all about the least difficult type. It is being 
tried in a limited way in some sections of the general farming 
area. Among farmers engaged in the more specialized kinds 
of agriculture, notably fruit-growing, community selling has 
become widely established. 

Cooperation in production brings us to the upper limits of 
communal effort along economic lines. Cooperative selling 
very often and very naturally leads to cooperative production 
or at least to certain phases of it. The creamery is a typical 
undertaking of this kind. Others, such as reduction plants for 
making fertiHzers and electric plants for light and power are 
not beyond the reach of the rural neighborhood which has at- 
tained a high degree of socialization. 

These advanced forms of cooperation for economic purposes 
are well established in certain communities of the Northwest 
and elsewhere. The communities in question are for the most 
part composed of Teutonic racial elements with long-standing 
communal traditions of European origin. The people are so 
well socialized that combined action is a natural mode of attain- 
ing economic ends. Typical American neighborhoods, how- 
ever, have so far made only the merest beginnings, if any, in 
this direction. They await the transformations of the social- 
ization process. Through the associational, recreational and 
combined-work agencies already mentioned they may be 
brought to the desired goal. 

When step by step, through appeal to the gregarious instinct, 
the play impulse and the economic motive, the essential com- 
munity has been gradually built up, then the non-essential 
and less utilitarian modes of cooperation become possible. 
The highly cultural, altruistic and aesthetic interests of the 
community may now be sought through group organization, 
provided, of course, there are such needs to be satisfied. Not 
all communities, however, become aware of these needs. Aes- 
thetic sentiments, especially, are likely to be wanting. They 
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arise late even in the individual, and it is therefore not at all 
strange that they seldom appear as group wants. But in so 
far as any of these interests manifest themselves in the rural 
neighborhood, they may be pursued cooperatively and a fourth 
stage of communization entered upon. This for the want of 
more suitable terms we may call the cultural or welfare level 
of socialization. Nor in so naming it is the fact forgotten that 
before it is reached certain activities in this plane, which are 
more or less group enterprises, are found in most rural neigh- 
borhoods. There are schools, churches and perhaps farm- 
organizations and clubs for educational or other purposes. 
And these always involve a minor degree of cooperation. But 
it is only a minor degree, for the stage of community cultural 
and welfare organization and endeavor proper is normally the 
last to be reached. 

IV 

Having indicated the four stages of cooperation in what 
seems to be their genetic order of appearance, we may now 
attempt to formulate the law governing its development. The 
ruling factor is that of preferential motives. As already pointed 
out, the first is the gregarious tendency ; the second, the play 
instinct; the third, the work impulse; the fourth, the economic 
need ; and the fifth, the cultural interest. Each succeeding 
motive comes into play less easily and operates at greater cost 
to the group ; and thus is established their order of choice as 
well as the sequence in which cooperation of various types 
takes its rise. Viewing it chiefly on the mental side, Giddings 
has partially analyzed the phenomenon under discussion and 
has attempted to account for the order of motives as follows : 
" It is unnecessary to argue that immediate pleasure appeals to 
the mind more directly than considerations of remoter utility. 
There is a vast amount of cooperation, for example, in play, 
games, sports, and festivals, in which immediate pleasure rather 
than remoter utility is the motive. The mind here simply fol- 
lows the law of activity in the direction of least effort. When 
immediate pleasure begins to be a diminishing return, the mind 
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reaches out with new effort to discover and obtain the possible 
remoter utilities." ' 

Coming together on the simple associational plane, which is 
one of instinctive pleasure and also of least possible cost, 
the neighborhood group passes on to the plane of organ- 
ized play, which is also one of instinctive pleasure but which is 
of slightly increased cost for combined action. From these 
initial stages the aggregate rises through the working-together 
plane to the economic level, with a gradual yielding of immedi- 
ate pleasure to utilitarian incentives and satisfactions. During 
the transition the cost of cooperation becomes steadily en- 
hanced and continues to increase as the more elaborate forms 
are ventured upon. And finally, when the community reaches 
the fourth level, where mutual culture and welfare concern it 
vitally, and the more subtle and far more remote utilitarian 
interests furnish the motives, the cost to the group has become 
the greatest yet demanded. Neither on the economic nor cul- 
tural planes, however, is the pleasurable incentive wanting; it 
is only subordinated to the more rational factors. The satis- 
factions of combined action have only come to be of a higher 
and more enduring nature. The law summarizing the process 
we have been describing may be stated as follows : Cooperation 
in rural neighborhoods has its genesis in and development 
through those forms of association which, beginning on a basis 
of least cost, gradually rise through planes of increasing cost to 
the stage of greatest cost in effort demanded, and which give at 
the same time ever increasing and more enduring benefits and 
satisfactions to the group. Normally, it is only where the cost 
is at the minimum that the unsocialized rural people will get 
together and function group-wise ; and normally, it is only by 
virtue of the cumulative effects of such functioning that the 
gradual integration of a real community mind takes place and 
makes possible cooperation on the basis of ever-increasing cost. 
Instances where the operation of this law may clearly be ob- 
served are not wanting. One or two may be cited for illustra- 
tion. Within a half-century Denmark has developed in its agri- 

' Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 353. 
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cultural life into the most thoroughgoing cooperative common- 
wealth known to the world of modern times. Students of the 
history of this development are generally agreed that the Danish 
people learned the art of cooperating through the medium of 
common meetings for simple social purposes. A wide-spread 
interest in singing popular songs and hymns seems to have been 
the original ground for such meetings. Singing together on 
frequent occasions gave birth to an enthusiasm for common 
festivities and recreations of a religious and patriotic character. 
From these association passed into its economic phase, and 
cooperative activities of various kinds, even to the most ex- 
tensive and complicated, arose. The result has been the 
upbuilding of a thoroughly satisfying rural community life, re- 
markable for its solidarity and mutual helpfulness. Mr. War- 
ren D. Foster tells of a New England neighborhood whose 
experience coincided with that of Denmark and likewise ex- 
emplifies the law we have formulated. He says : " Homewood 
paid attention to the example of a nearby village, the leaders 
of which had tried again and again to form a successful co- 
operative onion-selling society. The farmers were unable to 
do business together. Then they organized a singing society. 
They sang together for the fun of singing together, not for the 
music they produced. They acquired the habit of doing things 
together efficiently. A successful cooperative onion-selling or- 
ganization was the inevitable result." ' 

Failure to recognize the principles upon which the develop- 
ment of communization rests and to obey the law governing it 
has led both the practical and the theoretical reformer astray 
in dealing with the problem of country life. But if leadership 
will conform to these demands, a reasonable degree of success 
ought to attend the execution of any program of community 
building, and the desired measure of socialization for the rural 
neighborhood ought to be achieved. 

' See Proceedings of the National Educational Association, vol. liv, p. 52. 
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V 

The foregoing analysis of the process of rural socialization 
has been unfolded somewhat along the lines of a program to 
be followed in community building. Throughout, the presence 
of leadership or a directive agency to effect the process has 
been assumed. This leadership or agency, as the case may be, 
now merits attention. 

The dynamic forces and the telic or leading directive agency 
of society are wrapped up together in the same individuals. 
Only for the sake of science do we speak of instincts, impulses, 
desires, needs, interests etc., as propelling forces, and of ideas 
and purposes as telic or controlling agencies. As a matter of 
fact, the two are not separated ; they operate conjointly. It is 
sometimes difficult even to distinguish them at all, for the 
forces may play spontaneously and accidentally and take direc- 
tion seemingly of themselves and lead to goals as though by 
actual design. Thus, apparently, cooperation has now and 
then taken its rise in rural neighborhoods. Of course, the 
specific form that it may have assumed has been determined by 
the telic agency, but not so the genesis and the development 
of the communal activity itself, so far as can be discerned. To 
be sure, where the development has gone to much length the 
controlling agency has become manifest ; but rarely has this 
automatic cooperation extended beyond the simpler stages. 

Again, cooperation has often arisen in response to environ- 
mental, social and economic pressure. It would not be far 
wrong to say that in such cases the directive agency has been 
the critical circumstances themselves. However, I suppose 
this view would not be acceptable to those sociologists who 
deny the dualistic theory of social causation. For they would 
insist that the force must be either psychic or cosmic, whereas 
the operation of both is here implied. But this mooted ques- 
tion aside, it will do no harm for the sake of simplicity to think 
of crises as sometimes being the directive agencies in the rise 
of cooperation. 

Among people of practically every stage of evolution in the 
world pressure has been a community-making factor. Drought, 
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plague, the portents of nature, fire, flood, wind, famine, peril, 
calamity, oppression, crises of any sort whatsoever and how- 
ever induced, have been among the divinities at work creating 
vital group life. Durkheim notes their r61e among the primi- 
tive tribes of Australia.' Ch. Letourneau lays stress upon the 
part they played in the making of the feudal commune.^ And 
the history of cooperation in the rural districts of Europe 
shows in many instances a very close correlation with environ- 
mental pressure. One outstanding case, for example, was the 
rise of cooperative credit associations in rural Germany. In 
America, likewise, pressure has forced communization upon 
many a farming group and neighborhood. One striking in- 
stance, admittedly exceptional, has come to the writer's atten- 
tion from a community of the Central Valley. This neighbor- 
hood had been devastated by a cyclone, which had left the 
farmers in all but ruined circumstances. Among the losses 
were practically all the public buildings of the district. Before 
the storm there had been three substantial Protestant churches. 
Only one of these weathered the gale and for a time became 
the refuge of those whose houses had been destroyed. Shar- 
ing in a common calamity and being driven together thereby 
in mutual sympathy and aid, the people of the neighborhood, 
when Sunday came and custom inclined them toward the sanct- 
uary, actually found themselves assembling together in the one 
building for worship. They found, moreover, that it was good 
to do so — that their divisive doctrines and habits could be 
merged in a harmonious fellowship. They have since con- 
tinued to worship together as one church. And this is not all, 
for other cooperative efforts have followed. Several communal 
undertakings of a somewhat difficult nature have been organ- 
ized. Thus are confirmed the words of Letourneau : " It is often 
said by way of a proverb that union makes strength, but it is 
still truer to say that weakness makes union." ^ 

Economic pressure has forced cooperative marketing upon 

' See The Elemental Forms of the Religious Life, pp. 403-404. 
' See Property: Its Origin and Development, pp. 309, 368. 
'/«</., p. 368. 
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a good many neighborhoods engaged in the more highly- 
specialized lines of farming. Notable among these are some 
of the fruit and truck-growing communities of the West. Here 
" weakness made union ". Dire failure on account of the in- 
ability of the individual producers to find markets drove them 
together in united action. Thus some of the best known and 
most successful cooperative organizations have had their genesis. 
The pressure of adversity in such cases has pushed the un- 
socialized and atomic individuals into a relatively advanced 
kind of communal action from the outstart. The law govern- 
ing the development of cooperation thus seems to be set at 
naught. But the fact remains that these ventures are rarely 
successful at once. Generally they achieve success through 
many failures, the cooperators having finally learned the art of 
combined action through the educative process of their own 
efforts. If, as is not infrequently the case, they do not succeed 
at all, the explanation will be found in the lack of sufficient in- 
tegration of the communal mind and in the failure of the asso- 
ciation forced through pressure to create it. 

Obviously, the agency of pressure is a capricious one which 
plays as chance decrees. Its effects are far more likely to be 
malevolent than benevolent. Most ill-winds blow nobody 
good, and seldom are the uses of adversity sweet even to farm- 
ers. Clearly, then, rural socialization cannot rely with confi- 
dence upon crises ; least of all can it await their pleasure. 

The real and only dependable agency is personal leadership. 
Rural teachers, pastors, county agents and perhaps occasionally 
others are those upon whom must fall the task of socializing 
the country neighborhoods of America. And these, as has 
been again and again emphasized, must be soil-born and 
country-bred and in addition must be trained so that they will 
have the communal outlook and know how to proceed in build- 
ing the essential community. Theirs it is to set in motion the 
genetic process, to exercise supervision over it and to direct it 
until it is well under way. Then it may be trusted to run of 
its own momentum, and as it further evolves to produce its own 
leaders. The imported leader, however vital his social vision, 
and the indigenous leader, however orthodox his rural culture, 
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are both alike misfits, if either lacks the merits of the other, 
the absence of which in the one means inaction and in the 
other, failure. Beautifully wrought out and feasible programs 
of cooperation, which theorists are wont to put into the hands 
of the untrained and visionless country teachers and pastors, 
are useless because such leaders cannot execute them. Simi- 
larly, reformers who know what the country really needs are 
unable to supply that need because they are not countrymen 
themselves and cannot command a following. In the face of 
these conditions, the socialization of the rural neighborhoods 
of our land will, for the most part long continue to go forward 
accidentally, haltingly and blindly, since the development of 
competent leadership is a process slow at best and as yet 
scarcely begun. 

Newell L. Sims. 
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